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The Neceſſity of ſome of the 
poſitive Inſtitutions of 
Ch---y, conſidered. 


Reverend Sir, 


HE Diſcretion, Candor and Inge- 

nuity, which ſhine through the whole 
of that Sermon, and Preface, con- 
Fl taining ſome Remarks on Chriſtianity 
as od as the Creation, which you 
have lately publiſhed, induce me 
to take notice of your Performance, before any o- 
ther, which has yet appeared on that Subject: 
And the rather, becauſe the Method, in which you 
proceed in pleading for the poſitive Inſtitutions of 
Chr---y, is by far more rational, and certain, than 
that which is commonly uſed by other Writers. I 
| will not fay that you give up ſeveral Things, which 
are ſtrenuouſly inſiſted on by your Brethren: But 
there 1s Ground, 1 think, to preſume that theſe Par- 
ticulars, of which you have made Choice, are looked 
upon as of the laſt Importance, and the moſt con- 


A 2 vincing. 
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vincing. I ſhall therefore heartily joyn with you in 
laying the whole Streſs of the Controverſy upon ſuch 
Points, as you inſtance, and contend for in your 
Preface and Sermon. 


To begin with what you advance in Vindication 
of the ſacred Writings, as they are charged with Ob- 
ſcurity: I cannot well gueſs what you mean by Ob- 
ſcurity ; becauſe the moſt Part of what is ſuggeſted 
on that Head, implics a Charge of a very difterent 
Meaning, And 1: we conſider it, even in that Senſe, 
which you ſeem to give it, your Reaſoning on that 
Subject is not, in my Apprehenſion, ſufficiently ex- 
act. YT 


A Bock, you ſay, may be obſcurely writ, in re- 
ſpc& of many particular Paſſages contained in it; 
and yet ſuch Ihings, as are of chit Importance, and 
for the Sake of Which, the Bock is rendred highly 
valuable, may be very clearly delivered. I 2 


own chat this Obſcrvat ion is juſt, and affords a ſuf- 


ficient Vindication of any Performance that is pure- 
ly human. But the Caſe 

wc ale judging of what is of divine Inſpirati H: 
And cſpecially when the ſuppoſed Perſpicuity of a 
Bork (chat is to ſay, ſuch a perfect, and extraor- 
dinary Nicalure of it, as is manifeſtly above the 
Reach ot human Power to equal) is appealed to, as 
a Character of its divine Original, 


Ir is commonly alledged, and, I think, with 
good Rcaſon, that a Picce, which is divinely inſpir- 
ed, may be expected to diſtinguiſh itielf by its great 
Evidence and Perſpicuity, and the excellent manner 
oi its Compoſure. How far a juſt Application of 
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this Rule will contribute to the Credit of the ſacred 
Writings, I leave to the Judgment of the unpreju- 
diced. Such will be careful honeſtly to anſwer to 
themſclves this Queſtion ; Whether a Man of a tolc- 
rable Genius and Learning might not have delivered 
the Things contained in theſe Writings to as good, 
if not to far better Purpoſe? And whether there 
are not to be met with in the Holy Books Inſtances 
of ſuch Detects, in their manner of Compoſure, as 
mult needs be aſcribed to ſome other Cauſe, than 
Alluſions to antient Cuſtoms, Genius of a Language, 
or any other Thing that could be peculiar to the 
Age and Country in which the Scriptures were 
writ ? 


Trinss might be ſaid againſt theſe Writings, 
which, perhaps, would hardly admit of the favour- 
able Appellation of Ob/curity; and theſe ought to 
have a joynt Influence in determining their juſt Cre- 
dit: For my Part, when I impartially compare 
them with ſeveral human Compoſitions, 1 can hard- 
ly conceive it poſſible, in a Way of mere human 
Reaſon, to believe that they are inſpired of God ; 
or that they are indued with ſuch Excellency and 
Majeſty, as ſerves for a peculiar and diſtinguithing 
Character of their Divinity. 


Tur next Thing, I ſhall conſider, is the Ad- 
vantage or Diſadvantage, which has accrucd to 
Mankind from the Ch---n Religion. I am led to 
this by a Remark of your's upon an Inſinuation, 
which, you apprehend, 1s made to the Prejudice of 
it; as if it had produced but little Good in the 
World. To this Remark you anſwer, firſt, Ey de- 
nying the Fact; at leaſt by aſſerting, that it is a 
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diced. Such will be careful honeſtly to anſwer to 
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rable Genius and Learning might not have delivered 
the Things contained in theſe Writings to as good, 
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Tur next Thing, I ſhall conſider, is the Ad- 
vantage or Diſadvantage, which has accrued to 
I am led to 


this by a Remark of your's upon an Inſinuation, 
which, you apprehend, is made to the Prejudice of 
it; as if it had produced but little Good in the 
World. To this Remark you anſwer, firſt, Ey de- 
nying the Fact; at leaſt by aſſerting, that it is a 
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Thing of ſuch a Nature, as cannot be proyed : Be- C 
cauſe, as you alledge, The Proof of it de- 'T 
Pref. 25. pends upon fuch an Enumeration Parti- 
culars, as no Man is capable to go through 
With. | Toke 2 
+ 
Ir there is any Thing in this Remark, to me it 2 
ſeems to have a Tendency to deſtroy all moral Evi- 2 
dence. We can judge of Things in Groſs; and ſay, . 
That one Nation is happy, and another is not ſo; 
in one Learning and Politeneſs prevails, and another \ 
is remarkable for Barbarity, Ignorance, and Bigo- T) 
try. If all ſuch Concluſions are ill founded, merely 1. 
becauſe they are incapable of being cſtabliſhed by S 
a Mathematical Exactneſs; By a ſpecial Compari- d 
ſou of ancient aud modern Times ; of © 
Pref. 25. Chriſtian with Pagan, and Mahometan ® 
Countries; and of particular Chriſtians with V 
thoſe of another Religion: And ſo, as to take in like- © 
wiſe the inward 7 emper of Chriſtiaus, Pagans and 4 
Mahometans, as well as their outward Converſation, P 
that probable Evidence, which otherways you ſo juſtly i 
extol, as of manifold Uſe to us in the moſt impor- © 
tant Concerns of Lite, could be of no Advantage to < 
Mankind. We muſt either judge of Things, as 
they appear to us, and as we are able to judge of 3 
them; or we muſt not judge at all: And in this f 
Way of proceeding, by taking Things in Groſs ; 
without pretending to have computed what is parti- 
Cular in every Man, both as to his inward Temper, 
and outward Practice; I aſſert, that the Zeal of | 
Ch---ns has produced more fatal Effects, than any 
other religious Belief, yea, than any other Cauſe I 
whatſoever, as far as we know any Thing of the 


Hiſtory of the World; and that the Face of Things 
: has 
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has been viſibly altered, to the worſe, in all theſe 
Be- Countries, where this Religion obtained, from the 
+ de- Time that it prevail'd in them. 
arti- | | 
ough BUT ibis, you ſay, cannot be juſtly aſcribed to 
any Thing in the Genius of the Ch---1 Religion; and 
that if theſe bad Effects have only happen'd by an 
me it Abuſe of it; this proves no more, but that the beſt 
Evie Things in the World may be perverted, and abuſed. 
| ſay, . 
pr I do not think it hard to divine, what it is in the 
other Ch---n Religion, that has occaſioned all that Miſe- 
zigo- ry, with which Mankind has been oppreſſed, ſince 
erely it ſpread over this Part of the World. The great 
d by Streſs which it lays upon mere Belief, and Ortho- 
pari- doxy, will appear to be pretty ſingular in its Conſti- 
; of tution: From this Source have flow'd all that bitter 
netan and implacable Hatred, Perſecution, and Blood-ſhed, 
- with With which the diftering Parties of Ch---ns, inflam- 
; like- ed with mad Zeal, for their ſeveral Opinions, have 
and Yaged againſt cach other. This will appear more 
ation, plain, it we compare the preſent Eſtabliſhment with 
juſtly he ancient Religions, in which, as there were no 
npor- credenda enjoyn d by Authority, there was no 
ige to Ground of Strite and Diſcord. But whatever may 
as be in this Conjecture; I cannot but think it good 
ge of Reaſoning to ſay, That a Religion was never de- 
> this ſigned by God, to produce great and extraordinary 
IR . Þ-cnefits to Mankind, which did never produce ſuch 


parti- 3-:Crs, bur the quite contrary. 

mper, [2 Fx 7 ; 

al of - nr you ſay, Of the Abuſe of the beſt Things 
n an 1: he Morld, would be an excellent Vindication of 
Cauſe 1 aalures, as are taken by Beings of limited Ca- 
of the I Lhe beſt contrived Deſigns of ſuch Beings, 
hings | as 
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as we are, may indeed be perverted through the un- 
expected Malice, and Vice of others, ſo as to pro- |; 
duce much greater Evils, than any Good could have 
been, which we intended by them. And the Rea- 
ſon why, in ſuch a Caſe, we are excuſed, is, becauſe 
we could not foreſee the whole Chain, and Series of 
Cauſcs, and their Effects. But it is caſie to ſee, 
That ſuch an Excuſe cannot decently be pled in be- 
half of a Being, who is ſuppoſed Omniſcient. And 
for this Reaſon, it is impoſſible tor me to conceive, 
how a Religion could be intended by Almighty God, 
to be vaſtly beneficial to Mankind, by improving their 
Minds, or reforming their Natures ; and that not- 
withſtanding he ſhould be fruſtrated of his good 
Purpoſe. 


— 4 WI 1 
a IF * ——— 


I come now to examine what you have advan- 
ced upon the Subject of poſitive Inſtitutions. 3 


I agree with you, That there may poſſibly be a 
Foundation for poſitive Inſtitutions in the Nature of 
Things; and that there may be Need for Rules, the 
Reaſon of which we are wholly ignorant of: And 
therefore, that, in conforming our ſekves to ſuch Rules, 
we muſt be influenced by mere Teſtimony; as either 
not being capable to ſee into the remote Relations of 
Things, or not having the ſame Means, as other Per- 
ſons, of knowing theſe Relations, becauſe of the dif- 
ferent Circumſtances, in which we are placed. This 
may be ſaid to take Place in every Particular, where 
a Man gives Credit to the Teſtimony of others; and 
therefore is a Maxim, that muſt influence us in al- 
moſt every Inſtance of our Conduct, where we have 
Occaſion to put any of the general Rules of Reli- 
gion and Morality in Practice. | 


Is 


> 
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for Inſtance, the eating a certain 
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Ie I go to viſit a fick Perſon, I miſt be ſuppoſed 
to give Credit to the Teſtimony. of others, that my 
Neighbour is ſick, and chat he is to be met with at 
ſuch a Place: But all this differs widely from the 
preſent Diſpute: What I want to learn, is, how 
a Regard to ſuch Teſtimony, or the Uſe of poſitive 
Iuſtitutious can poſſibly take Place with reſpe& to 
ſuch general Rules, by which the rational Mind is to 
attain a Senſe of Religion and Virtue; or to become 
better diſpoſed for the Practice of them. Jo me in- 
deed the Caſe appears impoſſible, and contradidory 
for this Reaſon, which I ſubmic to your Conſide- 
ration. 


Brrors any Thing can have luch an Influence, 
as to render a Man better, in a moral or religious 
Senſe, it ſeems manifcſtly imply'd, that the Perſon 
{ces the Fitneſs of this Mean, which he 1s to uſe: 
And to ſuppoſe, that a Perſon ſhould uſe any Means 
for this End upon implicite Grounds, and without 
perceiving any Fitneſs in them to produce it, mult, 
by dire& Conſequence, render them incapable of pro» 
ducing the End deſigned. 


A & x not Virtue and Religion rational Improve- 
ments, ſuch as depend upon Conſciouſneſs and Re- 
flection, and imply a deliberate Purpoſe and Deſign ? 
That this is comprehended in the Notion of Reli- 
gion and Virtue, I believe, will not be denied: Nor 
is it leſs evident, that no A ction can conduce to our 
Improvement in Religion and Virtue, but in ſo far 
as we perceive the Way and Manner, in which this 
Action is ſuppoſed to produce its proper Effect. It, 

Fruit, cr abſta in- 


ing 
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ing from it; the doing of this at a certain Time, 
Sc. are, in my Apprehenſion, Actions which have 
not the leaſt Relation to my being rendred a better 
or worſe Man; on that very Account ſuch Actions 
cannot poſſibly render me better or worſe. If one 
ſhall deny this, he ought, in Conſiſtency with him- 
ſelf, to maintain that Religion and Virtue are not 
rational Improvements, or ſuch as require the Uſe 
of Thought and Reflection; bur that ir is poſſible 
for a Man to grow in the Love of God, and of his 
Neighbour in a Way of hocus-pocus, he knows not 
how ; and by the Uſe of Means, which he cannot 
conceive how they ſhould be Means, or have the 
leaſt Tendency in them to accompliſh the End. 


Bur whatever Myſteries of this Kind have been 
invented, or pretended, Reaſon ſeems clearly to de- 
cide, That the Kingdom of God is not Meats and 
Drinks; and that it is not Obſervance of Days, 
Diſt inction of Meats, or the like, that can recom- 
mend a Man to God; That, whether he uſe ſuch 
Things, he is not the better, or whether he uſe them 
not, be is not the worſe, ' Nothing, in ſhort, can in 
the leaſt contribute ro our moral or religious Im- 
provement, which has not, in our Apprehenſion, a 
manifeſt moral Goodneſs. 


I own indeed, that it is, in ſome ReſpeR, poſ- 
fibje for the ſupream Being to annex to ſuch a Cir- 
cumſtance, as one's dipping his Finger in Water at 
three of the Clock 'in the Afternoon on Thurſday, 
this mltaculous Effect, that the Man ſhoald after- 
wards find himſelt much improved in Grace and 
Virtue. I ſhall like wiſe grant, that ſuch an Influ- 
ence may be owing to ſome unknown Properties in 

| the 
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( un ) 
the Nature of Things, whereby the Man's Refle&i- 
on was ſo excited, upon his uſing ſuch Means, as 
the dipping his Finger, Sc. (Bclides, Inſtances 
might be given of Means being appointed by the 
Chriſtian Religion, and enjoin'd in order to religious 
Improvement, where, not only, no Connection can 
be aiſcover'd betwixt the Means and the End pro- 
poled, but where no Reflection can be ſuppoſed to 
follow) But all this is only a mere Poſſibility, from 
whici no Argument can be drawn in your Favour: 
For if one ſhould preach up to me, that ſuch ſurpriz- 
ing and extraordinary Virtues followed from the 
Ute of ſuch Means; I would firſt require him to 
make full Proof of the Efficacy of this his Quack- 
like Receipt, and to ſhew me the Succeſs of it atteſt- 
ed by unqueſtionable Documents. And beſides, 
I would have the worſe Opinion of the Affairs of 
the World, if I could perceive that ſo great Bleſ- 
ſings and Benefits, as a virtuous Mind, and truly 
religious Diſpoſition, more valuable than all the 
Goods of Fortune, were diſpoſed of in ſuch a random 
Way. But if ſuch Effects were natural, and owing 
to the Influence of unknown Cauſes in Nature; IJ 
would not complain of the Nature of Things; (for 
that were to no Purpoſe, as being unalterable) but I 
ſhould think it hard, that Mankind were left Ignorant for 
the moſt Part of that which is ſo requiſite for them to 


know; not ualy in order to their farcher Improvement, 


but,as is ſuppoſed, to their avoiding an endleſs Miſcry, 
whichwas otherwiſe unavoidable. Nor could I belicve 


that, in this Caſe, God's Ways were equal. 


On But there is not the leaſt Ground here to fall foul 
upon the divine Management. As God is infinitely 
Powerful, ſo he is infinitely Wiſe and Good. Wat- 
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ever Effects me may ſuppoſe produceable by Almigh- 
ty Power, ſcparatcly conſidered ; we may be abſo- 
lurely ſure, that infinite Wiſdom will, in all Caſes, 
treat us as rational Creatures; not wantonly divert- 
ing himſelf with our Faculties, by impoſing upon us 
at Plcaſure his expreſs Commands, for no wiſe End 
diſcovered to us, or dilcoverable by us. Religion 
and Virtue, (as was ſaid before) are rational Im- 
provements; the Means leading to theſe muſt like- 
wiſe be rational, I mean, ſuch as are capa ble of in- 
fluencing and working upon a rational Nature. This 
leads me ro examine more particularly the Poſitive 
Inſtitutions of the C---n Religion, ; 


But, after all, what are thoſe poſitive Rules and 
TInfiicutions peculiar to the Chriſtian Revelations ; 
th. Obſcrvance ot which hath ſuch a ſtrict Connec- 
ton ih our Moral or Religious Improvement; 
and which are neceſſary to be revealed, Mankind 
noc bi ing capable to know them in a natural Way? 
Vu arc ſenſible, I find. that it is incumbent en you 
"© c nde end upon Inſtances, it you would conſiſt- 
iy detend the Rights of Revelation; and you give 
ia Eticer, three or four, the beſt, J ſuppoſe, you 
wete intwiſhed with. One is a Precept that Man- 

kind are to worſhipGod on the ſeventh Day. 
e. 7 The reſt are ſeveral religious Inſtructi- 
| ons, depending on Circumſtances of a 
Pref. 27. ſitive Nature. One imports, That Mens 

8 Bodies are to be raiſed from their Graves 
4: to fhare with their Souls in endleſs Bliſs or Miſery. 
r is, Cat the future Fudgment of Mankind is 
aieuded wih certain Grcumſtauces of Solemni- 

3 5 1 17. 
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ty. A Third, That God will pardon Sinners upon 
their Repentance. 


All I ſhall ſay about the Precept commanding us 
to worſhip God on the ſeventh Day, I ſhall ſum up 
in a few Propoſitions, which, I am hopeful, will ap- 

ar ſo plain, that they need no Illuſtration. It is 
diſcoverable by the Light of Nature, 


I. Thar God is to be worſhipped, 


II. THar true Worſhip is internal, or of the 
Mind; which abſtracts from all Circumſtances of 
Time, Place, c. and muſt be conſtant a1. d uninter- 
rupted ; a perpetual Senſe of our Dependence upon 
God, a conſtant Deſire and Endeavour to fulfil his 
Will; or, as the Scripture expreſſes it, Ne mult pray 
always, and without ceaſing. 


III. As to external Worſhip ; the Neceſſities, At- 
tainments, and other Circumſtances of the Worſhip- 
pers being various, no preciſe Meaſure of Time can 
anſwer all their Caſes, in as far as concerns true Re- 
ligion. And therefore, 


IV. WuAT EVER particular Portion of Time 
may be appointed for publick Worſhip, it can only 
ſerve a political Purpoſe, which is different from Re- 
ligion. Be 


Laſtly. Tux only Reaſon aſſigned for this Precept 
in the divine Inſtitution, is, That God having been 
employ d fix Days in the Works of Creation, took 
Reſt to himſelf on the ſeventh, and therefore ap- 
pointed the ſeventh Day to be a Day of Reſt * 
| 3 
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all bodily Labour. From all which, I conclude, 
that there can be nothing in this Inſtitution, which 
entitles it to a divine Revelation, neceſſary for ſuch 


a Purpoſe as you pretend was delign'd by it, 


Tux Doctrines of the Reſurre&ion, and Solem- 
nity of a future Judgment, two other Inſtances, 
which you condeſcend upon, are ſuch, that it were 
a Pity you ſhould have mentioned them, if better 
could bave been had. They indeed depend upon 
Circumſtances of a poſitive Nature: Bur if we ſet 
aſide ſuch Branches of theſe Doctrines, as are con- 
feſſed to be the Dictates of Reaſon ; all that remains, 


peculiar to Revelation, will be found to be very in- 
conſiderable. 


Trar there is a future State is commonly look- 
ed upon as a Principle of natural Religion: The 
Circumſtance of the Body's being raiſed, and united 
again to the Soul, is of no Moment, as far as I can 
ſee, to render a Revelation either uſeful or neceſlary ; 
ſince there is no Happineſs or Miſery, of which a 
Man is capable by Means of his Budy, but what he 
may as well enjoy or ſuffer without it. 


A Gain, that in this future State there ſhall be a 
juſt Retriburion of Rewards and Puniſhments is 
commonly allowed by Chriſtian Divines to be a 
Principle of the ſame Nature with the former. To 
determine the particular Forms and Circumſtances of 
the Solemnity, may indeed be allowed to be the ſpe- 
cial Privilege of Revelation: But if one ſhall endea- 
vour to eſtabliſh the Neccflity of any ſuch Forms of 
Solemnity in the laſt Judgment, ex rather the Belicf 
of them, he undertakes, in my Opinion, a very 

ſtrange 
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ſtrange Task; and what particularly will give too 
much Countenance to Things of external Shew, 
which thoſe of j our Cemmunion are wont juſtly to 
contemn on other Occaſions. Nor do even they, 
who are moſt Zealous for Pomp and Ceremony, and 
ſtrenuouſly plead the Cauſe of Surplices, and Organs, 
and all the ſolemn Pageantry of a polite Cathedral 
Worſhip, pretend that theſe Circumſtances are ne- 


ceſſary ; how much ſocver they ſeem to regard them 
as ſuch in their Practice. 


Bur what if theſe Forms of Solemnity in the fu- 
ture Judgment were really neceſſary > Will this 
make it neceſſary that Men know and believe that it 
is ſo? It is true, Mankind are very much affected 
with Shew and out ward Appearance; but is it true 
that Religion is ſo built upon a Weakneſs and Vice 
of human Nature, as to render that Weakneſs even 
neceſſary. The Belief of a future Judgment may be 
of great Service to Religion : But does it receive 
any Advantage, or can it contribute to our religi- 
ous Improvement, if it ſhould be revealed to us, how 
the whole Procedure is to be carried on; what are 


the Forms of Tryal, Abſolution, and Condemna- 
tion in that awful Court. 


You are ſenſible, after all, that it would be for 
the Good and Advantage of Mankind, if theſe ſecret 
Relations of Things were ecricrally known, which, 
in your Opinion, lay a Foundaticn tor poſitive Rules. 
You are aware, that it will be cbjeccea, that it is 
inconſiſtent with the divine Gocaneſs, in dcalin 
with rational Creatures, that it ſhould be ctherwile. 
I proceed now to cor ſider how yu detend your 
Cauſc againſt this Obi dion. | 


There 


a 


Pref. 9.10. There 8 70 Neceſſity, you fay, hat 
theje Relations ſhoula be generally known: 
nor can any Argument evitce ſuch a Neceſſity, that 
would not equally prove that Mankind can be allowed 
to fall into no Diſireſs whatever Bur, I think, you 
are in the Right to ſubjuin this Caution; why may 
not God be ſuppoſed to leave Mankind in ſuch Cir- 
cumſtances of ignorance, at leaf? for a Time? I 
anſwer, he may, but this Caution, which you are 
| {:nſible is neceſſary, deſtroys your very Reaſoning, 
which, I hope, I ſhall make out to your Satis- 
faction. 

I own that rational Creatures may be ſuffered to 
fall into Diſtreſs for a time; even ſuch Diſtreſs, as 
they havenoMeans toprevent; eſpecially,if thisDiſtreſs 
is to procure them a far greater Good atterwards. But, 
by adding theſe Words for à time, you ſeem to ac- 
knowledge, that if the Diſtreſs was ſuch, as affected 
their whole Concerns, and was to endure for ever, 
the Caſe could not be ſo well defended. All I ſhall 
add to this is, that to aſſert the Poſſibility of ratio- 
nal Creatures being ſuffered to fall into ſuch Diſtreſs, 
as ſhall endure for ever; and in ſuch a Way, that 
they could never have prevented it, is, in a very di- 
rect Manner, to deny the divine ſuſtice and Goodneſs, 
What Morality can there be? What good and wif: 
End can be gain'd by ſuffering Creatures to fall into 
Miſery, which they never had any Means to evite, 
and to continue in that State for ever? To ſuppoſe, 
as you do, That the politick Ends of Government, 

or the Benefit arifing from an uſeful Ex- 

Pref. 10. ample, may require a Diſpenſation of this 
Serm. 11. MNature, is a groundleſs Conceit : Un- 
leſs we could imagine, that it is w_ 

or 
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For rational Creatures to i prove in Religion and 
Morality, by au Example which is manifeſtly immo- 
ral and. irreligious. Let me know thereiore the pro- 
fitable Leflons which ſuch an Example of e 
Miſery, as are inflicted upon ſuch as could not poſ- 
ſibly avoid the ſame, can teach their Fellow Crca- 
tures. 

Bor more of this afterwards: 


Tuus far you have contended, I imagine, only 
for the Convenience and Uſefulneſs of Pofitive In- 
ſtitutions; but what you ſeem to lay the greateſt 
Streſs upon, and which makes Revelation abſolutely 
neceſſary, is, That by the Light of Nature we could 
never have diſcovered in what Manner God is to 
deal with the Guilty. This you have repeated ſe- 
veral Times in the Preface and Sermon; and you 
conclude your Preface with ſaying, ©© That it was 
< for the aſſerting of thoſe Methods, in which God 
© will deal with the Guilty, that a divine Revelati- 
* on was chicfly afforded.” I ſhall therefore examine 
this Pretence ſomewhat more particularly. 


Lo ſeem to allow, that there are ſome natural 
Notions of Things, which furniſh Matter, at leaſt 
of probable Conjecture, trom the Con- | 
* {ideration of the Divine Wiſdom and Serm. 11. 
* Goodneſs, that God will not be rigo- 
* rous in puniſhing, nor Cenſure every trifling Fault; 
** that when he puniſhes, he will not do it to an 
high Degree, nor for any Length of Time, much 
leſs for ever; and that he will pardon upon 
Repentance and Reformation.” But, you id. 
ſay, we are to look upon this as mere 
Conjecture ; that the Intereſt of the World in parti- 
C f culat 
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cular Circumſtances may ＋ * a different Ma- 
nagement; and therefore we ſtand in need of a par- 
ticular Aſſurance of what the divine Intent ions are, 
with reſpe& to our ſelves, which a Revelation only 
can afford us, In Anſwer to which, I ſhall endea- 


vour to prove, 


I. Thar what you call a Conjecture is really and 
in ſtrict Account a Demonſtration, if you will admit 
the Uſe of that Name in Morality : And that we 
need no other Aſſurance, nor can receive any greater 
than what Reaſon affords us. ä 


II. Tnar the Perſwaſion of the Pardon of Sin upon 
| tance, which is attainable by the Uſe of Rea- 
ſon, is equally certain with that of the divine Good- 
neſs; that if the one be conjectural, ſo is the other. 


III. A xp conſequently, that the Belief of any Re- 
velat ion cannot poſſibly contain a greater Degree of 
Certainry” 


IV. Thar allowing this Perſuaſion to be founded 
on Conjecture, it cannot juſtly ſabje& our Minds to 
any troublefome Anxiety or Solitude, from which 
we Can be freed by Revelation. 8 


Firſt, Ir flows naturally from the Belief of the 
Goodneſs and Wiſdom of God, that ſuch as repent 
ſhall be pardoned; that he will rt puniſh vs for 
ſuch Errors, as we have truly recc:le&ted, and from 
which we are recoycred ; and that what Puniſhments 
are inflicted, are in order to reclaim us. Theſe Prin- 
ciples I take to be ſo juſt, ſo ſuitable to all the ratio- 
nal Notions, which we can torm to ourſelves of an 
In» 
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infinitely perfect Being, that they would meet with 
no Oppoſition among Mankind, the thinking Part 
of Mankind, I mean; if my did not, (I had almoſt 
faid wilfully) ſtumble upon ſome ill-grounded Scru- 
ples; and negle& the free, open and ſincere Exerciſe 
of their Faculties; either thro” Prejudice, Lazineſs, 
or abject {laviſh Fear, in ſeeking after Truth. 


For what End, muſt we ſuppoſe that God puniſh- 
es his Creatures? Is it not for their Good? Or is it 
poſſible that Puniſhments can ſerve for any other va- 
luable Purpoſe 2 Now this Good muſt mean, either 
the Good of the Party puniſhed, or of others, who 
may be ſuppoſed to profit by the Example. The Party 
or Perſon ſuffering is, in my Opinion,utterly incapable 
ol receiving any other Benefit from the Puniſhment, 

than that of being reclaim'd from his Errors, and 
fortify'd againſt them in Time coming: And this, 
when the Affliction becomes the Occaſion of his ſe- 
rious Recollection and Repentance. 


Ir ſeems likewiſe abundantly evident, That there 
is no Way, by which the Puniſhment of any Perſon 
can be ſerviceable or uſctul to others, but in ſo far as 
theſe Perſons can perceive the Puniſhment to have 
been inflicted with a moral View; that is to ſay, 
for the Good of the Sufferer. And therefore, the 
Jnſinuation of what may be thought fit to be done 
by the Governour of the World, for attaining ſome 
good Ends of his Government, makes no Alteration, 
that can affect our preſent Argument. But this per- 
haps needs to be turther illuſtrated. 


Ir any Perſon is * NN to be puniſhed in ſuch 
2 Way, as may be for his Good; and is actually 
=o | C 2 reſtored 
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reſtored to Favour, as ſoon as that good End is ob- 
tain-d; it is caſy to ſee the many uſeful Leſſons, 
which may be learned in every Circumſtance of this 
moral Example. But if, on the other Hand, he is 
tortured and afflicted, with no ſuch kind Intention; 
and only to let others ſee how a remedileſs and end- 
leſs Miſcry atifes from the ſlighteſt Tranſgreſſion, 
which he never could avoid; and which, now that 
he is {allen into it, leaves no Room for Repentance, 
nor Hopes of Amendment. at can this Ex- 
ample teach me? Can it make me careful not 
to gene ? Can it encourage ine ts repent? How e- 
wvident is the contrary? For, if I believe, that a 
P.rſon is capable to fall into ſuch a diſmal State of 
Suffering, inevitably, and without all Hope of Re- 
medy; I ſee no other Concluſion I can-draw from 
ſuch an Example, but an utter Deſpair, which ren- 
ders all Caution vain and uſcleſs; and takes from me 
all Thoughts of Reformation, 5 


Tur Circumſtances of human Nature are ſuch, 
that in many Caſes we inavoidably tranſgreſs the 
ſtrict and perfect Rules of Action, as we are Crea- 
turcs of ſuch limĩted Capacities, and unequal Tem- 
per:. Bit eſpecially, it the Rules of Action are 
undiſcoverable by us, without the Help of poſitive 
Rew<lation, with which a great Part of Mankind is 
not privileged. I am ſure, it God is a good Being, 
there muſt be ſome poſſible Remedy for thoſe Evils, 
which may befal Man, in this Circumſtance of his 
Nature; not only in order to prevent what he him- 
ſelf might otherwiſe undergo, but likewiſe the Anxie- 
ty and Deſpair of others; and all the, fatal Effects, 
which would follow, if, as ſoon as he had ſinned, he 


had entailed upon himſelf a dreadful Neceſſity of 
growing 


K 
growing worſe, and becoming more and more miſe- 
rable: Thus indeed he would be ſet forth to others 
a terrible Example; an Example which could only 
throw them into an abſolute Deſpair; and ſuch as 
muſt extinguiſh all Purpoſe of Goodnels. 


You ſeem to think, That the only Effet? of our 
not knowing, in a natural Way, the preciſe Manner, 
in which God intends to deal with the Guilty, 
would be an endleſs Anxiety. But tnis Pref. 24. 
you have not fairly repreſented, even al- 
lowing your own Principles. For altho' one had no 
expreis Declaration of the Divine Will with regard 
to Sinners; yet if there is Ground to hope the beſt, 
and ſuch probable Ground of Hope, as may render 
a Man more earneſt and ſolicitous to recommend 
himſelf to the Favour of God, by ſincere Repen- 
tance and Amendment; he is not to be eſftcem'd 
the more miſcrable for this Anxiety. And I humbly 
conceive, that it is no Diſad vantage to the Princi- 
ples of Deifts, it ſuch a Solicitude is ſuppoſed ro 
take Place, only by Virtue of their Syſtem. 


Bur, I preſume, your real Sentiments are the 
fame with thoſe of your Brethren in this Matter, That 
without the Aſſurance of Revelation, 'we muſt utterly 
deſpair of Pardon; that we have uo data, upon 
which we can proceed in judging of the Divine Con- 
duct towards us, as Sinners: From which it muſt 
follow, that as we can entertain no Hopes ot For- 
giveneſs, we can have no Encouragement to repent ; 
but are given over to irrevockable Perdition. And 
here allow me again to ask you, What Benefit can 
ariſe to our Fellow-Creatures from ſuch a Method of 


proceeding with the Guilty ? Or rather, Wonld it 
u0b 


„ 
uot be uaſiiy prejudicial aud hurtful to tham? Can it 
then be ſuppoſed conſiſtent with the Divine Goodneſs, 
to puniſh his Creatures in ſuch a Manner, as neither 
the Sufferers, nor any others can receive the leaſt Ad- 
vantage, or good Inſtruttion from the Puniſhment ? 
Horrid, irreligious Notion of Infinite Perfection! 


I I'n fine, I think, I have Reaſon to conclude, That 
the Belief, or Perſwaſion of Pardon upon Repentance 
attainable, by the Uſe of Reaſon, is as certain and 
demonſtrable, as that God is juſt and good: And 
conſequently, that the Objection you have raiſcd a- 
gainſt that Ground of Hope, upon which Sinners 
may promiſe themſelves Remiſſion, is of no Weight. 


WHar I have already advanced, I take to be 
the moſt dire& Anſwer to your Pretence of the 
Neceflity of Revelation, from the Circumſtance of 
the Guilt of Mankind : But as this is a Point, which 
deſerves to be more tully illuſtrated, I ſhall lay together 
ſeveral other Thoughts upon the ſame Subject, as a 
farther Anſwer to your Argument, as they may fall 
under the ſeveral Heads, which I undertook to prove. 


I had ſaid before that we cannot be more certain 
that God 1s good, than that he will be reconciled 
to his Creatures, upon their Repentance; that there 
is as much Conjecture in the one, as in the other. 
For, not to inſiſt on that kind of Proof of the di- 
vine Goodneſs, by which his moral Perfe&ions are 
ſuppoſed a neceſſary Conſequence of theſe called na- 
rural (a Proof not univerſally admitted) the com- 
mon Method of proving this uſeful Principle, and 
that which 1s thought beſt adapted to the Capaci- 
ties of all Men, is drawn from the ſuppoſed * 
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feſt Effects of Goodneſs, which appear through all 
the Works of God. Now whatever Degree of Good- 
neſs we may diſcover in any particular Inſtance ; 
and how highly probable ſoever it may be, that the 
Supreme Being intends nothing but what is good; 
yet in ſome Senſe, this is only a Conje&ure : Be- 
cauſe it is at leaſt poſſible, for all that we know, that 
in the Main, or Sum of Things, Evil may prevail; 
and the divine Purpoſes and Intentions may be quite 
different from what we commonly imagine. And as 
the Caſe ſtands thus with reſpe& to infinite Good- 
neſs (no Proof of this Nature excluding all Poſſibĩ- 
lity of its _ otherwiſe) ſo it is the ſame with re- 
gard to any uſeful Concluftons, we can be ſuppoſed 
to draw from this Principle, 


From the Belief or Perſuaſion of the divine 
Goodneſs, we can lay down ſome uſeful Rules for 
our owni Conduct, and draw Concluſions for enſur- 
ing the Peace and Comfort of our Minds: All our 
Reaſonings on this Principle can extend no farther. 
But when we proceed upon this general Notion to 
determine what God will, or ought to do; it ma 
be ſuggeſted that we proceed at Random upon Gueſ- 
ſes and Con jecture. That God is wiſe and good we 
know in general; but we cannot tell what Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs will require him to do in ſuch a par- 
ticular Caſe; becauſe he acts as Governor of the 
World, and muſt proceed with an equal Regard to 
all its Concerns which are unknown to us. And as, 
for this Reaſon, we cannot certainly diſcover what 
God will do in any particular Circumſtance, fo nci- 
ther can we know, for the ſame Reaſon, what he in- 
clines we ſhould do in any particular Situation; for 


( 24 
tho? he is a Being, Wiſe and Good, yet we know 
not the whole Series of his Affairs. 


Bur ſuch a way of Reaſoning renders the Noti- 
on we have of divine Goodneſs an uſcleſs Speculati- 
on; ſuch as can, in no Caſe, be improved tor the 
Comfort of our Minds, or the Direction of our 
Lives. And if it is no more but Conjecture, that 
God will pardon the Penitent; all is no leſs Con- 
jecture, that we can know or diſcover of his Good- 
neſs, all that we can infer from this moſt uſeful 
Principle, the neceſſary Foundation of all Religion, 
both natural and revealed: For the Belief of any 
Revelat ion muſt preſuppoſe the Belief of the Good- 
neſs of God. 


3. Lr a Man have all the Aſſurances he could 
wiſh or deſire, that ſuch a Doctrine is come from 
God; how can he be certain that it is his Will 
and Pleaſure, that he ſhould receive this Doctrine 
upon the Credit of all thoſe Probabilities, that ſpeak 
in its Behalf ; for they can riſe no higher than Pro- 
babilities. As I know not, may he ſay, all the De- 
ſigns of God; for any Thing I know, God intends 
only to make a 'Trial of me by this ſpecious Evi- 
dence ; and, if I ſhould admit it, or be influenced 
by it, tis more than he deſigned ; or, at leaſt, that 
I may become an Example to others, or ſerve ſome 
End, quite different from what appears to me, or 
ſeems to be intended, And even, if I were convin- 
ced, that it is reaſonable for me to receive this 
Doctrine upon the Evidence ſuppoſed, this Conclu- 
ſion is {till conj ectural; and it is poſſible that I ought 
to have done otherwile: : | 


Bor, 


9 
Bur, perhaps, you will ſay, That the expreſs 


eſtimony and Aflurance of Revelation is of ano- 


Ther Kind than thoſe Inferences and Concluſions, 


which, by the Uſe and Exerciſe of Reaſon. we draw 
from the Suppoſition of the Goodneſs ot God tor our 
Acceptance with him upon Repentance : ITheſe are 
not ſo firmly to be rely'd upon, as the ſure, explicite 
Neclaratiot ot God himſelt revealing his Will to us, 
which amounts to a complete Demonſtration, and 
excludes the leaſt Degree of Doubt, and in which 
we may ſafely and infallibly confide. But !! 11 
advert to what I have already advanced, you will 
find that, let the Evidence ot the Truth of a Reve- 
lation be as ſtrong as you your ſelt can imagine, it 
is fo far from being in allible, that it muſt neceſſa- 
rily be liable to the ſame Imputation of Conj-Rare 
and Uncertainty, as the other Principle, which 1 
maintain; which if you reject, you can ſubſtitute 
nothing in its Place of more certain Evidence. This 
makes Way for another Reflection. 


4. I ſhall ſuppoſe, for Argument's Sake, that it 
is not abſolutely certain from the Suppoſition of his 
Goodneſs, that God will pardon the Penitent, yet 
this Principle will not ceaſe however to give Quiet 
and Peace to our Minds, and free them trom any 
troubleſome Anxicty and Solicitude. 


Ir is, at leaſt, owned to be the moſt natural Or- 
der of Things, and that which is the moſt probable 
Caſe, that a Being of infinite Wiſdom and Good- 
neſs will pardon the Penitent. If this is by far the 
moſt likely Caſe, the moſt juſt and perfect Rule, 
which I can conceive, for the divine Management 

D Wii 


1 
with reſpe& to the Guilty, it ſhould give me fi6 
Diſturbance to imagine, That poſſibly, or for Rea- 
ſons, which are not in my Power to diſcover, it may 
be otherwiſe in ſome ſingular Circumſtances. A mere 
Poſibility does not afte& me; becauſe I muſt act ra- 
tionally, and proceed upon ſuch Evidence, as is to 

be had; And, © where I cannot 
Perf. 16, 17. © have a Demonſtration, go upon 
ce {ach Evidence, as Mankind com- 

* monly reckon ſufficient for their moſt important 
Affairs; and, in the preſent Caſe, ought to ſatisfy 
c myſelf with an Evidence of this Kind; and ven- 
© ture my greateſt Concerns upon ſuch a Bottom. I 
ec cannot ſee that we can refuſe to do tliis, but 
e upon ſuch Principles, as will diſcard all Evidence 

e but downright Demonſtration. *? 
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Now if this is owned to be rational and pru- 
dent Management, it can leave no Room for an 
uneaſy Doubts, For a wiſe Man reſts fatisfy'd, 
when he knows he has done his beſt, and obtained 
ſuch a probable Aſſurance in any Affair, as Men 
commonly do, and muſt needs depend upon. Would 
it not be abſurd, if he ſhould wait for miraculous 
Teſtimony, after all the Satisfaction and Aſſurance, 
which could reaſonably be expected, in a Way a- 
greeable to the preſent Circumſtance and Condition 
of his Nature? I add further, That 


Tur ſame Doubts, the ſame Anxiety and Un- 
eaſineſs of Mind have Place in the moſt expreſs Aſ- 
ſurances, that Revelation can be ſuppoſed to afford, 
as well as in a natural State, where Reaſon is the on- 
ly Guide, 

AR. 
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Ant not any Declarations, which can be made 
in Revelation, of a general Nature; that is to ſay, 
ſuch as aſſure us in general, that God will pardon 
thoſe who repent > But before this can furniſh a 
Sinner with any Ground of Comfort, he muſt know 
Something more; viZ. what is to be accounted a 
ſufficient Meaſure of Repentance, a true and effec- 
tual Amendment. Unleſs a Revelation is perſonal, 


and particular with reſpe& to every Man, I do not 


ſee how it can afford us this Knowledge: For it 
can only deſcribe Repentance and Amendment in 
general Characters, and ſuch as muſt be underſtood 
with conſiderable Alterations, according to the State 


of the Penitent. To illuſtrate this, let it be conſi- 


dered, That 


Ir is owned, on the one Hand, That a Man's 
being ſenſible of his Error, and reſolved upon A- 


mendement, is not always a true Repentance; for 
ve find that ſuch Convictions, and Reſolutions, do 


not always produce a ſuitable Change in the Beha- 
viour : On the other Hand, it is confeſſed, both 


upon Principles of Natural and Revealed Religion, 


that true Repentance does not ſuppoſe ſuch a Refor- 
mation, as excludes all Relapſes ; and conſequently 
a ct Amendment is not to be reckoned the 
Teſt of true Repentance. 


There are certain Faults and Errors, which, in the 


Account of all Religions, are to be looked upon, as the 


unavoidable Frailty of human Nature. But where is 
that Standard, or Meaſure, by which we can judge 
what theſe Errors are? How ſhall we . 

what 
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what is a pardonable Frailty, and not to come into 
Account in judging of true Repentance ? 


Ir is impoſſible to characterize theſe, except in 
a general Way, and in ſuch a Manner, as we muſt 
have Recourſe to theſe natural Notions of Things, 
by which we may know what is to be accounted 
Cod, in the Main, and a reaſonable Attainment 
for ſuch Creatures as we are. I ſhould be glad to 
know, how a Man can reſolye ſuch Scruples, other- 
unc than by a Knowledge, which is conjectural, 
and proceeds upon 'rinciples of Reaſon, and which 
includes the ame Anxiety and Solicitude, as if there 


were no Revelat ion in the Caſe. 


Turk are indeed Divines, eſpecially of your 
Commanion, who maintain,“ Thar beſides the gene- 
© ral Ræ vclat ion of the Will of God. there are particular 
v0 Peiional Aſluianccs obrained, by an inward Te- 
« {tim-ny of the Spirit of Cod; and which they 
© think abſolutely neceſſary to ſerve this Purpoſe 
« of irccing the Minds ot Sinners from Anxiety and 
« Salicitude; and withcut which, they contend, 
* there is no poſſibie Foundation of Peace to the 
© ovi'ty Mind.” This I own would indeed be 
Something more than Conjecture : But they are fo 
f.w, who put the Afﬀair upon this Iſſue, (nor do 
? { 4-Ct that you are one of them) that I ſhall not 
be ſo .mair, as to ſuppoſe that main Argument for 
the Neceſſity of the Chriſtian Revelation depends 
upon a Sort of [.xperience, which has never been 
claimed by any conſiderable Party of Chriſtians. 


AND yet I cannot but think, That without this 


Suppulcion of a particular, and perſonal Revelation, 
| RE | there 
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there is no Manner ot Advantage of which Chri- 
ſtians can boaſt, but others may enjoy, by the due 
Uſe of their natural Faculties. For E teaches, 
and that in a demonſtrative Way, That if we do 
truly repent, and amend, we ſhall be acceptable to 
God; and Revelation can give us no farther A ſſu- 
rance that I can ſee, unleſs it were perſonal, or that 
inward Teſtimony of the Spirit, which is intallible; 
and like that which the Logicians call intuitius 
Knowledge, acquired without the laborious, and 
uncertain Method of exerciſing our Facultics, and 
by a Train of Arguments drawn from allowed Prin- 
ciples, tracing out the Truth, and relying upon Con- 
cluſions, which, Reaſon only aſſures us, directly and 
naturally flow from ſuch Principles. It is certainly 
an eaſy, delightful Way of find ing the Truth, and 
admirably well calculated for a great Part of Man- 
kind, who want either Opportunities, Abilities or 
7 clination to enquire into theſe valuable Matters. 
am, 


SIR, 


Tour bumble Servant, &c. 


